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The Churches and the International Situation 
Portions of the findings of the National Study Conference held in Philadelphia, February 27-29. 


Thirty denominations were represented at the National 
Study Conference on The Churches and the International 
Situation held under the auspices of the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in cooperation with the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
There were 285 officially appointed delegates, who spoke, 
however, only for themselves without instructions and 
without committing their respective religious bodies. All 
the findings adopted were in the nature of recommenda- 
tions to the participating communions and to the Federal 
Council and the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Significant portions of statements adopted appear below 
with the headings under which they were issued. 


THe CHURCHES AND AMERICAN POLICY 


“In these tragic hours neither the Church nor the nation 
dare speak in self-righteousness. We are all implicated 
and share in the common guilt, though in differing de- 
grees. The Church can only approach its task in the 
spirit of penitence and humility. A humble and a contrite 
heart, in men or nations, God will not despise. 

“Greatness is not measured by economic power, pres- 
tige, world imperialism and great navies, but rather, ‘He 
who would be great among you, let him be the servant of 
all.’ Moral and not material forces must finally prevail. 

“Justice and a new world order will not be realized by 
the ruthless use of force. No enduring peace can be built 
on vengeance. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. ... 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies.’ The truth, not 
lies, alone can set men free. 


“We should give to Caesar what belongs to Caesar ; but 
even to Caesars the Church must proclaim a moral order 
by which they and their rule are judged. Man’s supreme 
loyalty is to God, not to the state. 

“These principles apply equally to individuals and to 
nations. They are the foundation on which an enduring 
and just world order must be built. 


Domestic Policy—“Since the Church regards mankind 
as a single spiritual brotherhood, we must come to recog- 
nize also that the world has developed into a single eco- 
nomic unit. We, therefore, believe that it is impossible 
wholly to divorce foreign policy from domestic policy and 
that any comprehensive program for peace must contain 
a synthesis of both. Moreover, we are convinced that a 


constructive, creative foreign policy can stem only from a 
domestic policy which is firmly rooted in democracy and 
which provides for adequate social security. 


“Thus we reject as a possible solution for unemploy- 
ment the enormous armament program which would gear 
our country to a war-economy. We reject it not only be- 
cause we consider it false economy, but also because the 
whole system of competitive armaments is contrary to our 


Christian ideals. 


“We deprecate the growing tendency on the part of the 
army and navy to influence foreign policy. We, there- 
fore, advocate the appointment of a Congressional com- 
mittee to consider the whole question of defense in its re- 
lation to foreign policy. 


“Just and considerate treatment for members of relig- 
ious, racial and political minorities is required of Chris- 
tian people. We cannot effectively make proposals for 
meeting these problems abroad unless our own actions and 
attitudes are consistent with the policies we support. . . . 


A Negotiated Peace —“Every human instinct revolts 
against the continuation of the present conflict in Europe, 
especially as the menace of total war becomes more immi- 
nent. We are convinced that there is ground for hope 
that a just peace is now possible by negotiation. It is 
important for the welfare of mankind that the conflict end 
—not in a dictated peace—but in a negotiated peace based 
squarely on the interests of all the peoples concerned. 


“We, therefore, urge that the United States in collabo- 
ration with other neutral nations use every means avail- 
able to bring about a negotiated peace consistent with a 
just and fundamental settlement of the problems of Eu- 
rope. To this end we urge the government to seek the 
aid of all nations not involved in the war in the creation 
among themselves of a permanent body for conference and 
conciliation. 


“We are forced by present circumstances to point out 
the imperative necessity for the recognition that every day 
that hostilities continue brings nearer the threat of doom 
of civilization through active prosecution of unrestricted 
warfare which spares neither combatant nor civilian and 
which engulfs women and children and the aged as well 
as the prime of youth and manhood. . 


“Furthermore, we urge that the deucttans recognize the 
urgent necessity ‘of preparing Christian people, and public 
opinion generally, for such essential sacrifices of national 
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self-interest as may be required to bring about a just and 
lasting peace. 

The United States and the World Community—‘‘The 
United States must remain out of the present conflicts in 
Europe and the Far East. The United States, however, 
can no longer avoid assuming its due share of responsi- 
bility for the establishment of a just and lasting peace 
through organization for effective control of matters of 
common interest. This demands a departure from our 
traditional refusal to accept any substantial limitation of 
sovereignty. 

“Tt must now be clear that no nation has a right to be 
a law unto itself, or the sole judge of its own cause. If 
the peace which comes after the present war is to be any- 
thing more than a prelude to another conflict, the United 
States for its own sake and for the sake of humanity will 
have to renounce its political and economic isolation and 
identify itself with other nations in the creation of a world 
government. Only then will we be freed from the bur- 
dens of power politics. 

“Tn taking this position we subscribe to the declaration 
of the Oxford Conference (1937) that ‘A true conception 
of international order requires a recognition of the fact 
that the state whether it admits it or not, is not autono- 
mous, but is under the ultimate governance of God.’ If 
this Christian ideal of the state is to be incorporated in 
the relations of nations, law must be substituted for an- 
archy in world affairs. 

“Modern statism implemented by policies of unfettered 
national sovereignty, is a form of secularism against 
which we set ourselves. The state, in one form or another, 
is deified and made an object of worship. The demonic 
force engendered by tlie exercising of national sovereignty 
can only be mastered as nations are prepared to initiate 
policies consonant with the Christian world view. Over 
against the theory of the absolute sovereignty of the secu- 
lar state there stands the sovereignty of God to which we 
give our primary allegiance. 

“We call upon our people to mobilize the spiritual re- 
sources of our churches in support of an international sys- 
tem of government. This is not to say that nations can 
have no place in a Christian world order. Diversity of 
culture and manners among various peoples enriches the 
world society. A Christian world order does not pre- 
suppose the elimination of differences among peoples. 
What is required is that nation-states no less than indi- 
viduals shall be made subject to a world system of law, 
and to a sense of mutual responsibility. 

“The churches, which in themselves transcend national 
frontiers, have a peculiar responsibility to help expand 
men’s loyalties to include the whole number of the chil- 
dren of our Heavenly Father, and the world government 
required by their common needs. 

International Economic Cooperation—“The world gov- 
ernment which we envisage could not of itself secure in- 
ternational goodwill and peace. Economic injustice, no 
less than political anarchy, breeds war. No system of 
world government which does not facilitate the easing of 
economic tension-points can vouchsafe peace to the world. 
If a permanent peace is to follow the present era of mili- 
tary hostilities, nations will have to renounce the practice 
of economic warfare. Reparations, embargoes, trade and 
currency restrictions, quotas and tariffs, no less than can- 
non and bombing planes, are instruments of war. These, 
too, must be renounced if peace, with justice, is to prevail. 

“It is neither right nor just that a few nations should 
own or control or exercise political dominion over the 
wealth of the world. It is probably not too much to say 


that half of the world exists below the subsistence level. 
This is not because there is any lack of raw materials or 
of the good things of life. It is because economic nation- 
alism, no less than political nationalism has bedeviled the 
relations of nations. The result is that the peoples which 
possess the preponderance of the world’s wealth project 
armies and navies to maintain their privileged position 
while at the same time the less fortunate nations employ 
force or the threat of force to secure for themselves a more 
equitable share of the world’s wealth. 

“We support the following recommendations of the 
Washington Conference on World Economic Cooperation 
convened by the National Peace Conference which call 
for (a) improving the standards of labor and living by 
international agreement as is being done by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, (b) access to raw materials on 
equal terms, (c) freer access to markets so nations may 
be able to sell that which they best produce in order to 
have the exchange with which to purchase raw materials, 
(d) trading on a basis of equality rather than discrimina- 
tion, (e) currency stabilization and better coordination of 
financial policies, (f) an autonomous International Eco- 
nomic Organization similar in structure and function to 
the International Labor Organization and which would 
have as its purpose the easing of economic tension points 
and the development of a world economy in the interest 
of peace and justice. 

“We recognize that the close causal relationship exist- 
ing between unemployment, dire economic need and war 
is both of domestic and international significance. We, 
therefore, express the conviction that the church in its ef- 
forts to abolish war, should stress all effective means, both 
domestic and international, whereby basic economic needs 
may be met and whereby there may be a more equitable 
distribution of economic goods. 

Colonies—“Closely related to the problem of world eco- 
nomic cooperation is the question of colonies. The period 
of pioneer and colonial expansion is passing. We concur 
in the judgment of the Geneva Conference (1939) of lay 
experts and ecumenical leaders convened by the Provi- 
sional Committee of the World Council of Churches that 
‘the task of colonial government is no longer one of ex- 
clusive national concern or national interest, but that it 
must be regarded as a common task of mankind, to be 
carried out in the interests of the colonial people by the 
most appropriate form of organization.’ 

“We believe that the principle of eventual freedom for 
all peoples is not only the recognition of an essential right 
but is also a prerequisite to the creation of that sense of 
justice and goodwill without which we cannot hope to rid 
the world of wars.” 


Tue Conrtict 1n East AsIA 


Among the recommendations of the Conference con- 
cerning the Far Eastern situation were the following: 

“Urge the United States government (a) to make use 
of every opportunity to explore the possibility of a settle- 
ment in East Asia along the lines of the proposals made 
..., and (b) to give primary consideration as far as prac- 
ticable to the settlement of the whole situation in East 
Asia in all negotiations looking to the making of a new 
commercial treaty with Japan. 

“Seek to develop a public opinion favorable to the con- 
tribution to be made by America in facilitating a settle- 
ment in East Asia... . 

“Urge the extension of generous credit to China, both 
by government and by private capital... . 

“Give more active support to relief work in China... . 
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“Urge the extension of the ‘moral embargo’ to include 
octane gas, crude oil, trucks, scrap iron, et cetera. 
' “In the event the steps outlined above, including the 
moral embargo should prove ineffective we urge the 
American government to make plain to Japan our desire 
to remain on friendly terms with her, but also to say to 
her that we cannot longer be a party to supplying her with 
the raw or finished products which she uses in her mili- 
tary campaign in China. As a practical measure for carry- 
ing this attitude into effect, we would suggest that the 
government offer to renew our trade treaty with Japan, 
but at the same time put her on a reduced basis so far as 
the sale of supplies to her is concerned. Such a basis 
might well be, in our judgment, an average quota for the 
period 1921-1931. We believe that this basis would effec- 
tively dissociate the United States from participation in 
Japan’s attack on China, while it would at the same time 
show Japan that our attitude towards her is friendly, and 
that our action is intended only to avoid injury to China 
with whom also we desire to be friendly.” 


Tue Wortp CHURCH AND PEACE 


The first section of the report under this head is as 
follows : 

“With a view to clarifying the mind of our churches in 
the United States regarding the moral, political and eco- 
nomic bases of a durable peace and to preparing the 
churches for assuming their appropriate responsibility for 
establishing those bases, we recommend that tlie churches 
distribute and study the findings of this conference and the 
memoranda available from the Study Department of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. ... 

“In view of the existing international crisis, the declara- 
tions of the Oxford and Geneva Conferences should now 
be implemented with specific recommendations looking to- 
ward the establishment of a world order of love, justice 
and freedom. This task is now being undertaken by com- 
missions of inquiry in various belligerent and neutral 
countries and coordinated by the Study Department in 
Geneva. 

“We further recommend that plans be initiated by offi- 
cers and staff of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches looking toward the assembling of a 
representative gathering of Christian leaders, clerical and 
lay, as soon as practicable after an armistice has been 
declared in any of the wars now being waged. The 
churches have both the right and the duty to share in the 
task of establishing peace. Unhindered by considerations 
of power politics, church leaders will be in a position to 
define policies expressing the Christian principles of good- 
will, reconciliation and justice. If such principles re- 
ceived the support of the great body of Christians in all 
lands, the likelihood of achieving an enduring peace would 
be greatly enhanced.” 

This report included the following specific means of 
practical application of the principles enunciated : 

“General use of common prayers in the churches and in 
family and personal devotions in all nations. Simultane- 
ous observance of the Lord’s Supper in various nations. 
Conferences between Christians of neutral nations and 
belligerent nations. Visitations between neutrals and 
belligerents. Correspondence between belligerents and 
between neutrals and belligerents. Interchange of views 
concerning the needs, motives and purposes of various na- 
tions, including belligerents, cleared through the Study 
Department of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches or through neutral churchmen. In- 
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terchange of sermons and prayers used in various 
churches, cleared as in [the foregoing]. Financial assis- 
tance to churches and pastors of hard-pressed churches. 
Assistance on the mission fields to the missionaries of 
churches under the burden of war. Release of a few of our 
most competent pastors for chaplaincy in prison camps. 
Financing such chaplaincy service. Financial assistance 
and Christian social service to refugees, and to civilians 
suffering from the devastations of war. Organizing 
groups in local parishes which will accept the discipline of 
sacrificial giving to the extent of reduced standards of 
living now to provide for the assistance of others suffering 
in the present tragedy abroad. Study of the bases of a 
just and durable peace by (a) ecumenical conferences ; 
(b) exchange of memoranda; (c) groups in local churches. 
Collaboration between church agencies and governments 
in negotiations for the establishing of peace.” 


TREATMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The report under this head contained the following 
paragraphs : 

“The Church is only fulfilling its most elemental duty 
when it seeks to arouse men to use their God-given liberty 
of conscience to follow the clearest insights they are given 
with reference to war. When therefore some of its mem- 
bers come in honesty and solemnity to a conscientious re- 
pudiation of participation in war, the Church has no re- 
course but to uphold both their right so to choose, and 
their freedom to take such action as the choice may in- 
volve.... 

“.. The churches should make available machinery for 
registering conscientious objectors in their local churches 
and with their national bodies. There is a growing feeling 
that the churches should challenge the principle of mili- 
tary conscription, that the exercise of conscience on the 
part of its citizens may be protected. Minority opinion 
both within the Church and state is indispensable to the 
welfare of both... . 

“The Church does not seek special privilege for any 
persons in upholding the rights of conscientious objectors 
nor do conscientious objectors take their position as an 
escape from risk and suffering at a time when tragedy is 
the common lot of mankind. 

“In seeking to uphold by legal means the civil rights 
of conscientious objectors, the Church does so as a means 
of maintaining the religious freedom which God-fearing 
men must and will act upon, no matter who seeks to deny 
it, and the civil rights basic to democracy. 

“The churches and the individual conscientious objec- 
tor should not only study and explore the possibilities of 
services by the conscientious objector in wartime, but 
should undertake to cooperate in time of peace in activities 
which are aimed at the creation of a world wherein there 
shall be no occasion for war. . . . 

“This Conference requests the Federal Council of 
Churches to take the initiative in setting up a committee 
composed of representatives of all interested religious 
bodies, such representatives to be named by three bodies, 
to consider problems concerning the conscientious objec- 
tor to war. The functions of this committee should in- 
clude, among others: 

“(1) The study of the Church’s obligation and duties 
to those of its own fellowship who take the position of 
conscientious objection to war and to give guidance to 
the churches concerning their relationship with such mem- 
bers to the end that their fellowship with the Church shall 
not be broken. This may include the making of recom- 
mendations regarding official recognition of objectors 
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through some method of registration in the churches and 
the providing of forms of service for its conscientious 
objectors. 

“(2) Conferences with the proper governmental agen- 
cies regarding the status of the conscientious objector and 
the procedures used by the state in dealing with him. The 
seminar declares its strong conviction that the handling 
of the conscientious objector should be a matter of civilian 
control at all times.” 


RELIEF OF SUFFERING CAUSED BY WAR 


The following excerpts are taken from the report on 
Responsibility of the Churches in Relieving Suffering 
Caused by War: 

“We recognize with joy and humility the impressive 
outpouring of gifts by our Jewish brothers and sisters, 
not only for refugees of their own race and faith, but also 
for Christian refugees. We are alike shamed and inspired 
by the way in which Great Britain, France and many 
smaller nations of the Continent have carried uncomplain- 
ingly their heavy burden of refugee populations, and are 
still trying to carry the load which has become too heavy 
for them. We confess with shame that the total recent 
contributions of our Protestant churches and church mem- 
bers for the relief of suffering seem pitiably small in com- 
parison. 

“The time has come to act. It is not necessary that we 
bear the whole burden, but it is our Christian duty to be 
in the forefront of all efforts to help the needy, and in 
certain cases to bear the burden in its entirety... . 

“ . . The essential sin of complacent comfort in the 
presence of distress must be made even clearer to all of 
us who bear the name of Christ. Prejudices unworthy of 
our Master must be dissolved by a fresh incarnation of 


God’s love... .” 


Tue CHURCH AND THE CrIsIs 


This report includes passages as follows: 

“It is our conviction that local churches should— 

“Through their pulpits proclaim the gospel of universal 
goodwill, forgiveness and understanding with a revitalized 
sincerity. This is imperative in a world torn by misun- 
derstanding and griefs occasioned by narrow nationalism, 
racial hatreds and selfish imperialisms. We believe the 
pulpit of the smallest church is a mighty factor in creating 
world-minded attitudes. 

“Learn to regard themselves as part of the universal 
supra-national fellowship which is the world-wide church 
and to strive to maintain the spirit of true brotherhood 
with churches of other lands, especially with those which 
may be involved in war and thus seem to be cut off from 
their Christian brethren in other belligerent and non-bel- 
ligerent nations. . . . 

“Seek to teach their individual members that the unity 
and universality of the Church transcend all differences 
and barriers of class, social status, race and nation. If 
ecumenicity is to mean anything anywhere it must be re- 
flected in the relationships which exist between the 
churches in the local community. This implies not only 
the fullest possible interdenominational fellowship, but 
also the largest possible inter-faith cooperation. 

“Teach their individual members to distinguish between 
nationalism and religion. In the face of the tendency to 
absolutize state and nation and to put loyalty to the state 
on the same level as that to God, the churches must fear- 
lessly teach that state and nation belong to the sphere of 
relative, earthly values and that God alone has claim to 
our unconditioned loyalty. . . . 


“Strive to maintain the integrity of Christian fellowship 
among those who differ on conscientious grounds as to 
the duty of participation in war. . . . No person should 
be denied the right of Christian fellowship because of his 
convictions upon these matters. . . . 

“Teach their individual members that war and interna- 
tional ill will have their roots in individual and communi- 
ty attitudes and prejudices. Selfishness in local church 
competition, greed in business, economic injustices and 
assumptions of social and racial superiority are local coun- 
terparts of national attitudes which create international 
friction and war. They should teach their members to 
distinguish between the Christian and the unchristian ele- 
ments in the social order and to foster love, brotherhood, 
goodwill, justice, equality and cooperation as the strongest 
motivating forces for the good life... . 

“Educate their members to an understanding of the es- 
sentials of religious freedom, which in our judgment in- 
cludes (a) freedom of the Church to determine its own 
faith and doctrine; (b) freedom of public and private 
worship, preaching and teaching; (c) freedom from the 
imposition by the state of any religious ceremonies or 
forms of worship; (d) freedom of the Church to deter- 
mine the nature of its government and the qualifications 
of its ministers and members; (e) freedom of the indi- 
vidual to join the church of his choice; (f) freedom of 
the Church to control the education of its ministers, to 
give religious instruction to youth and to provide for the 
development of their religious life; (g) freedom of Chris- 
tian service and missionary activities at home and abroad; 
(h) freedom of the Church to use such facilities as are 
open to all citizens or associations to accomplish these 
ends, e.g., the right to own and administer property, the 
right of incorporation, the right to collect and disburse 
funds, etc. 

“Give prayerful thought and take concrete action in 
dealing with the cause, consequences and cure of anti- 
Semitism. The wave of anti-Semitism that engulfs Eu- 
rope and the rising tide of anti-Jewish prejudice in Amer- 
ica today are contrary to the mind of Christ and consti- 
tute a direct challenge to the local Christian communities 
of America.” 


Jane Addams Peace School 


The second semester of the Jane Addams Peace School, 
under the continued direction of Dr. George W. Hart- 
mann, will open about the middle of March, at Labor 
Temple, 242 East 14th Street, New York City, and will 
offer several new courses: Imperialism, Alternatives to 
Armaments Economics, and an advanced Seminar on 
Pacifism (evening classes). A new afternoon course on 
World Government will begin March 18, with William 
a as coordinator. Public Speaking will again be 
offered. 


The Jane Addams Peace School was recently founded 
for the purpose of equipping peace workers more effec- 
tively, but is also open to those who believe that the 
United States should keep out of all wars and war trade. 
Every type of totalitarianism—Nazi, native militarist, or 
Communist—is rejected by the faculty and student body. 
Sponsors of the school find, not only in New York, but 
in other parts of the country, an aroused interest in the 
type of education the school is giving, as is shown by 
inquiries received from similar schools in other cities. 

Information about the Jane Addams Peace School may 
be had from Miss Emma Hartog, executive secretary, 20 
Vesey Street, Room 400, New York, N. Y. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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